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BELGIAN POLICY AND KING LEOPOLD'S 
DECLARATION. 


HE declaration made by King Leopold on October 14 seemed, 

at first glance, to indicate a new departure in the foreign 

policy of Belgium, and even to lay that country open to 
the charge of weakening in fidelity to its engagements, but it is 
doubtful whether it did more in reality than give formal recognition 
to facts already established. In any case, there have been for a 
considerable time indications that the Belgian Government intended 
to follow a policy purely Belgian in character, by which was meant 
one involving no foreign commitments which could possibly lead 
to the country becoming implicated in a war which did not 
immediately concern it. 

For this attitude, and the fact that it has been so much 
emphasized lately, developments both inside and outside the 
country are responsible, and there has been interplay between 
them. To take the latter first, the breakdown of collective security 
in the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and the inability of the Powers 
concerned to make any practical protest against the German re- 
militarization of the Rhineland were felt to have almost destroyed 
the League and quite destroyed the Locarno Treaty, with its 
advantages and obligations alike, and thus to have created a new 
situation in which Belgium would have to review her position very 
carefully before entering into any agreement toreplace that Treaty. 
The rearmament of Germany also seemed to most people in Belgium 
to have brought about a situation—bearing in mind modern technical 
developments—in which no foreign assistance, such as might be 
guaranteed under a treaty of reciprocal character, could possibly 
reach Belgium quickly enough to prevent a crushing blow, from 
which the country might never recover. 

Finally, the warfare in Spain and the uncertainty which is felt 
as to the future political history of France* have also contributed 
to the desire of the Government to keep its hands quite free in 
foreign affairs. 

Nor is this desire a development of yesterday. Over a year 
ago the Senate gave expression to its concern as to the possible 
results of the imposition of sanctions against Italy, and decided 
that even economic sanctions must only be agreed to on condition 
that Belgium retained her full liberty as to the extent to which 
they were applied. During last winter the Government, impressed 
with the turn of events in Rome, Berlin and at Geneva, where the 
breakdown of the collective system was being enacted before their 
eyes, decided that an increase in the period of service with the 
Colours was imperative, if the manning of the frontier was to be 


(1) Distrust of France has increased very noticeably since the conclusion of 
her Pact with the U.S.S.R. The shifting tendency of French politics is felt to 
have increased the risks of aggression from Germany. 
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effected on anything like an adequate scale. The Prime Ministe, 
pointed out in Parliament in December that whatever reduction; 
were made in expenditure—and the Budget must be balanced 
they certainly could not apply to the measures for national defence 
In February he introduced his Defence Bill, and in March, after 
a visit to Paris to discuss the German action of March 7, he pointed 
out in Parliament that Belgium was now more exposed than any 
other country, so that the measures proposed were more urgent 
than ever.’ Military service has, however, always been extremely 
unpopular in Belgium—it is generally supposed to have taken 
King Leopold II 22 years to induce Parliament to adopt conscription 
at all*—and the Bill itself has also been opposed by both the 
Socialists and the Flemish Nationalists for party political reasons: 
M. van Zeeland has had, therefore, to be very careful to explain 
that the measures contemplated have nothing whatever to do with 
any foreign commitments, and are taken solely with a view to 
defending Belgium’s own frontier. 


In his statement in Parliament on March 11 he also emphasized 
the purely technical character of the Staff conversations with 
France. The Agreement of 1920, he said, had been strictly con- 
fined to technical co-operation in case of unprovoked aggression 
by Germany, and the letters exchanged on March 6, 1936—replacing 
those of 1920—embodied an arrangement which retained from the 
1920 Agreement only the maintenance of such contact between 
the General Staffs as was necessary to enable them to carry out the 
obligations defined by Locarno. 

It was significant that he also assured the House that Belgium 
had nothing whatever to do with the Franco-Soviet Pact. 


M. van Zeeland took part in the conversations in London during 
March, and in April went to Warsaw, where he was no doubt told 
that Locarno was much better dead, as it had been a mistake all 
along. Meanwhile, as time went on the country cannot fail to 
have been impressed by the success of Herr Hitler’s action of 
March 7, and the non-success of all the attempts of Great Britain 
and France to reconstruct the Locarno system which this action 
destroyed, or to build a new one. The London Proposals of 
March 19,‘ the questionnaire to Germany of May 6,° and the 
‘Conclusions ”’ of July 23—followed by an invitation to Germany 
and Italy the next day—have all alike been treated in a manner 
which suggests complete indifference to the wishes or intentions 
of their initiators. 





(1) They included an increase in the period of service from 8 to 18 months 

(2) King Leopold advocated it in 1887. The law was signed in 1909. 

(3) For the Polish objections to Locarno, see the Bulletin of April 4, 193° 
Vol. XII, No. 19, pages 40 and 41. 

(4) Vide Cmd. 5134. 

(5) Published on May 8. Vide Cmd. 5175. 
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All these portents made the adoption of the Government’s 
“measures for reinforcing the national security’ more urgent 
than ever, but it is here that internal political difficulties have 
come in to play their part in determining the Government's attitude. 

The chief characteristic of the domestic situation in Belgium 
during the year has been the increase in bad feeling and conflict 
between the various elements of the political life of the country. 
For a long period of years—practically from 1884 up to the end of 
the War—Belgium was governed by the Catholic Party, but that 
Party has now become much divided within itself. Of late the 
political situation—as in other countries—has been characterized 
by the disintegration of the three main parties,’ and by the growth 
of extremism, both of the Right and of the Left. Across this has 
developed a further “ fissure,’’ in an accentuation of the differences 
between Walloons and’Flemings,* while yet another complication 
has been introduced by the appearance of the Rex Party, which 
has identified itself with many of the aims of the Fleming Nation- 
alists. As the latter party are definitely anti-French and have all 
sorts of ideas regarding autonomy and the establishment of a 
corporate State, it is not difficult to understand that the Govern- 
ment’s most urgent and difficult problem is to preserve the unity 
of the country. To do this M. van Zeeland has had to put forward 
a programme, in foreign policy, which stands the best chance of 
appealing to the patriotic sentiments of all Belgians, regardless of 
religion or race, and this he considered would be best based on the 


two principles of freedom from foreign commitments and con- 
centration on the defence of the frontiers. This he has described 


”” 


as ‘‘a policy exclusively and completely Belgian. 

[t is noteworthy, however, that neither in his speeches on foreign 
policy nor in the King’s declaration of October 14 did the word 
“neutrality ’’ appear. It is unlikely that either of them are under 
any illusions as to the possibility of Belgium maintaining her 
neutrality in the event of a war in Western Europe, and, as the 
King himself expressed it, ‘‘ our military policy, like our foreign 
policy . . . must aim not at preparing for a more or less victorious 
war as the result of an alliance, but at keeping war away from our 
territory.’’ From this it is a short step to a policy of maintaining 
good relations with Germany ; Belgium provides the normal route 
for an invasion of France, to-day no less than in 1914, and a return 
to neutrality cannot alter that fact.* Geography, like economics, 
is above politics. 





__ (1) The other two are the Liberals and the Socialists. In recent years the 
Socialists have held nearly as many seats in Parliament as the Catholics, and the 
Government represented a coalition of the three parties. 

(2) Prior to 1914 the Walloons held the entire administrative leadership in the 
State. During the War German propaganda encouraged the Flemings to demand 
cultural and political ‘‘ rights.” 

(3) Germany would be the only certain gainer from a declared neutrality, 
as a French writer points out. (L’Europe Nouvelle, October 24, 1936). 
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“A unilateral policy,” said King Leopold, “‘ rightly or wrongly 
arouses dissensions at home,”’ and it is as well to give full value 
to the part played by this consideration. It has been suggested 
above that the unity of the country is being seriously threatened, 
and one of the most dangerous illustrations of this concerns the 
defence measures themselves. There is little doubt that unless 
he can show that they are intended solely to enable a “ policy of 
isolation ’’ to be made effective, M. van Zeeland will be unable to 
carry them through,’ and this in spite of the fact that so recently 
as October 9 the Mixed Military Commission set up by the Govern- 
ment decided unanimously that permanent and effective frontier 
defence was essential, and that for this it was imperative to raise 
the period of service from 8 to 18 months. 

Statements made in Brussels and in London just after the King’s 
Speech have thrown a great deal of light on the reasons (from the 
point of view of foreign policy) for the attitude now taken up,’ 
but what has not been ventilated is the part played in this by 
internal political developments. 

It is not so much the Franco-Soviet Pact itself which has led 
in Belgium to so strong a feeling in favour of isolation as the in- 
terpretations which are given to it by French Communists, whose 
influence, it is believed, is increasing. In Flanders, especially, 
feeling against France is fairly general, apart from the Red menace ; 
and, as M. de Jouvenel expresses it, “‘ the Catholic Flemings love 
neither barrack life, nor the Soviet Union, nor France, and the 
three together form a combination well calculated to exasperate 
them.’ 

If it be thought that Flemish opinion is not of major importance 
it may be remarked that owing to agitation as to the language 
question feeling in the north has become so strong of late that the 
Flemish Nationalists are demanding political as well as cultural 
autonomy, and are believed to favour an alliance with Germany. 

Further, they have lately secured support from the Rex Party, 
which has 21 seats in the Chamber. With the Flemish seats added 
this alliance only represents 37 seats in a House of 202, but the 
Conservative wing of the Catholic Party includes many Deputies 
who are attracted by Rexist doctrines, of which something must 
be said later. 

Among the Walloons, on the other hand, the feeling for France 
is one of friendship, but the latter’s prestige suffered a severe shock 


(1) The Socialists, with 70 seats and the Flemish Nationasists with 16, have 
declared their opposition, and the nine Communists are also certain to vote against it 
At the moment of going to press the Socialists have agreed not to vote against the 
Bill, provided the increase in the period of service is taken out of it. 

(2) Vide the Bulletin of October 24 last, pages 14 and 15, and the Chronology 
in this issue, pages 10 ef seq. 

(3) In L’ Europe Nouvelle, October 24, 1936. 

(4) In the Elections of May 24 last the Catholics lost many votes to the Rexists, 
who made the fight against Communism one of the chief flanks in their platform. 
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by the German action of March 7. It has even been argued that 
fom that day on Franco-Belgian friendship has involved for 
Belgium more risk than security. 

Finally, the success of the Rex movement presents the Prime 
Minister with a very real threat to the authority of the Government. 
The leader, Léon Degrelle, has not hesitated to accuse the Govern- 
ment of allowing itself to be dragged along in the train of France, 
in such a way as to make both countries obliged to fight Russia’s 
battles for her. 

That such accusations have no substance in fact does not affect 
their “‘ nuisance value.’”’ But some of the contentions of the 
Rexists have more than a value of that kind. 

At the beginning of his campaign M. Degrelle courted popular 
support by attacking corruption in politics and the Church, and 
though many of his accusations were unfounded or exaggerated 
there was enough justification for his campaign to give it the 
character of a crusade on behalf of the petit bourgeois element in 
the country. 

When the election campaign opened in the Spring he widened 
the basis of his campaign by including the Liberals and Socialists 
in the “rotten régime,’ (pourris) which he promised to sweep 
away. He spent money lavishly, especially in electioneering 
propaganda and in distributing numerous free copies of his paper 
in every town and village throughout the country. 

The result of this and of his energy in making impassioned 
speeches—he possesses in high degree the instinct for demagogic 
effects—270,000 votes were cast for him and for his party in the 
General Election, and this gave the Rexists 21 seats, a remarkable 
success for a first attempt. 

Since then M. Degrelle has again changed his tactics, and is 
now concentrating in pointing out the dangers of Communism.’ 
The people of Belgium are told that there is only one choice before 
them, ‘“ Rex or Moscow,” to quote his own slogan, and, as an 
English correspondent points out,? “ignorant and thoughtless 
persons were easily led to believe that “ Rex’ alone stood in the 
way of a Belgian alliance with Moscow, of a war against Nazi 
Germany, and the Bolshevization of Europe.” 

It is true that Communism is not a strong force in Belgium 
and has shown no signs of having secured a hold on the masses, 
but in the field of international affairs it is possible, thanks to the 
events in Spain—with their concomitant of reports of Russian 
intervention—and to the trend of affairs in France, to present the 
bogey of Moscow as a real danger to the country. 

From the point of view of the Belgian Government, however, 
what matters in the Rex movement is not the character of the 





(1) Reports are current that Nazi agents from Germany have been advising 
him, and assisting him in organizing the movement. 
(2) Vide the Manchester Guardian, October 27, 1936. 
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doctrines set forth by its leader, but the fact that its whole attitude 
and methods represent a challenge to established authority, 
M. Degrelle talks of a ‘‘ march on Brussels,’’ frequently claiming 
that he will soon be strong enough to sweep away the whole of 
the existing régime ; and the fact that he assures the country that 
this will all be done by strictly constitutional means does not make 
the challenge any less objectionable to the Government. 

How M. van Zeeland and his associates have dealt with this, 
in the matter of the meeting arranged for October 25, is described 
in outline in the Chronology. The alliance between the Rexists 
and the Flemish Nationalists, formally concluded on October 8, 
was of assistance to the Government in its appeal to the country 
to give evidence of the unity of the main parties in support of 
the Cabinet’s policy. ‘‘ Rex,’’ which had always posed as a par- 
ticularly national and loyalist movement, was now seen to be 
hand in glove with a section of the population which is known to 
be in close touch with Germany,’ and has even been suspected of 
wishing to secede and become part of Holland. 

As M. van Zeeland has pointed out, the first task of the Govern- 
ment is to govern, and it cannot remain indifferent to the threat 
to public order involved in mass meetings such as that proposed 
by M. Degrelle for Sunday, October 25. But the Premier’s real 
aim is to counter Red propaganda and Rex agitation alike by 
carrying through a wide measure of Constitutional reform, such 
as will strengthen the central executive while at the same time 
providing for a certain degree of decentralization. He wishes to 
halve the number of members of Parliament, to withdraw from 
that body the right to initiate expenditure, and to set up an organi- 
zation of the professions, while he has promised the Socialists that 
control shall be exercised over the manufacture of and trade in 
arms, and over certain monopolies such as electricity and motor 
fuel. 

It is to be hoped that M. van Zeeland will have as much success 
in his attempts to solve Belgium’s political problems as he has had 
in the sphere of economics and finance. When he first took office 
in March, 1935 the country was in the grip of a financial panic; 
trade was stagnant and unemployment growing. The drastic 
remedy of devaluation—by 28 per cent.—was applied at once, and 
this, coupled with conversion of the internal debt and a lowering 
of tariff barriers entirely altered the economic outlook. 

A further complication arose, however, almost as soon as M. van 
Zeeland had taken office for the second time.‘ The industrial 
strikes which had been taking place on so wide a scale in France 
encouraged the starting of a similar movement in Belgium. During 
the second half of June settlements were reached in all the more 





(1) M. Degrelle paid a visit to Berlin a few days before the conclusion of the 
alliance. 
(2) This was on June 13, 1936, three weeks after the General Election. 
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important industries, and on the 24th the Government made its 
Declaration in the Chamber. This included the tabling of eight 
Bills consolidating the agreements reached between the employers 
and workers—by which the latter secured most of their aims*— 
and the announcement of the Government’s intention to institute 
control of the arms and of monopoly industries, and the modifi- 
cations in Parliamentary institutions already referred to above. 
This phase of the Government’s programme as regards domestic 
policy was closed with the passing of a vote of confidence in the 
Chamber on June 29, by 119 votes to 51. It then turned its attention 
to foreign policy, and with the developments in this sphere the first 
phase may be said to have been closed with the King’s Speech. 


H. L. 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated July-August, 1936. 


Convention for the repression of illicit traffic in drugs. Geneva, June 26, 
1936. Text, Protocol and final act. 

Institute of International Law. Resolutions adopted at the Brussels meeting 
in April, 1936. 

International Agreements. Provisional arrangement re status of German 

_ refugees. Geneva, July 4, 1936. 

League of Nations. Ninety-first Session of the Council. French Govern- 
ment’s Note of March 8, 1936; Belgian Note of March 8; Secretary- 
General’s invitation to the German Government, March 14; German 
Government’s reply, March 15; Telegram from Secretary-General to 
German Government, March 16; and German telegram to the Council, 
March 17. . 

Ninety-second Session of the Council. Resolutions adopted on July 6, 1936. 

International Agreements. The British Government Blue Book, April, 1936 ; 
French plan for an Eastern Pact, June 27, 1934; German Note regarding 
the French Plan, March 26, 1935 ; German Memorandum on the relations 
between the Franco-Soviet Pact of May 2, 1935 and the Treaty of 
Locarno, dated May 29, 1935. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated September, 1936. 

Communications from the Covernments of the Argentine, Great Britain, 
Estonia, France, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. to the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations ve the application of the principles of the Covenant. 

International Agreements. The Straits Convention, signed at Montreux on 
July 20, 1936. Text, protocol, and the Turkish proposal of June 22, and 
the British proposal of July 4, 1936. 

The British Blue Book of April, 1936. Documents and résumés concluded. 


The British Government’s Questionnaire of May 6, 1936, addressed to the 
German Government. Text. 


The U.S.A. Neutrality Law of February 29, 1936. Text. 


(rt). These included increases in wages, paid holidays, the 40-hour week in 
certain industries, collective agreements and compulsory health and unemployment 
insurance. 
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10 
CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 

October 23rd.—The Emperor Haile Selassie’s telegram to the 
League. (See League of Nations). 

October 24th.—Italian forces occupied Lekemti, the most important 
town in Wallega, and were well received by the Galla population. 


Austria. 
October 23rd.—Dr. Winter, Vice-Burgomaster of Vienna, was 


suspended from office. He had been appointed by Herr Dollfuss and 
had followed a policy of attempting to reconcile the working classes 
with the Government. He had also just published a book expressing 
the view that from the day of the German Declaration (July rrth) 
Austria had become a German Vassal State. 

October 26th.—On his departure for Budapest Herr Schmidt, the 
Foreign Secretary of State, emphasized to the press the need of under- 
pinning political agreements with economic ones. Central Europe, 
he said, was a “‘ problem ”’ no longer ; it was an economic necessity. 

He claimed that the Rome Protocols differed from similar agree- 
ments in that they were calculated to serve common European interests 
as well as those of the three parties. 

November 3rd.—The new Vice-Chancellor was the Commander of 
the Front Militia, and the Finance Minister was Financial Counsellor 
to Vienna Municipality. The Minister of Justice was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court and a Clerical. 

The Cabinet was reconstructed and the Heimwehr Ministers 
eliminated, with one exception. Herr von Schuschnigg took the 
portfolio of Defence, and appointed Field-Marshal Hiilgerte Vice- 
Chancellor. The other Ministers were: Finance, Dr. Neumayr; 
Justice, Dr. Pilz; Trade and Communications, Professor Taucher ; 
and Public Security, Dr. Stiirmer. 

The Ministers of Education, Social Welfare and the Interior, and 
the State Secretaries for Foreign Affairs and for Cultural Questions 
were as before. 

(The influential Ministers dropped were Dr. Draxler, Major Baar- 
Baarenfels, Herr Hammerstein-Equord, and Herr Stockinger). 


Belgium. 

October 21st.—The Flemish Nationalists announced that they 
intended to vote against the Government’s National Defence Bill. 

A meeting of trade unions in Brussels decided to ‘“‘ oppose the 
Rexist march on Brussels.” 

October 22nd.—The Government banned a mass meeting of the 
Rex Party convened for October 25th, in Brussels. 

The Prime Minister broadcast a statement explaining this, pointing 
out that it was the Government’s duty to maintain order. No one in 
his senses, he went on, could describe a meeting expected to number 
250,000 as a private one, but that was not the chief reason they had 
banned it. In view of the existing tension and anxiety created by 4 


long campaign of exaggeration and lies all the authorities had agreed 


that it would not be possible to maintain order at a gathering so large, 
except at the risk of violence. 
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He described the Rexists’ eampaign as “ violent and hateful, 
purely negative and destructive in character,” and accused them of 
the “ systematic use of insults, lies and slander.” The Government 
over which he had the heavy task to preside were supported by parties 
or groups representing between three-quarters and four-fifths of the 
active forces of the nation. The time had not yet come for them to 
resume the party struggle ; and the task of restoring national prosperity, 
which had been pursued during the past 20 months, would rapidly be 
compromised if their country became the prey of doubts and fears. 

Accordingly, so long as the existing tension lasted all public 
meetings would be prohibited, if by their size they raised any doubts 
in the minds of the authorities about their capacity to maintain order. 

He said he wished to reassure his listeners as to the dangers from 
Communist propaganda. The Government were fully armed against 
all attempts at commotion or Communist violence, and he warned 
them that ‘* violence begets violence, disorder begets disorder.” 

M. Degrelle announced in his organ, Le Pays Réel, that the Rexist 
meeting would take place, and it was understood that special arrange- 
ments were being made to transport the members by road. (The 
Government had countermanded the orders for 62 special trains to 
bring some 200,000 people to the capital). 

October 23rd.—Reply to British Foreign Secretary’s Note of 
September 18th. (See Great Britain). 

All troops were confined to barracks during October 25th and 26th, 
and all public meetings in the Brussels area were forbidden on 
October 25th. 

The Rexists and the Flemish Nationalists issued a joint manifesto 
protesting against the “* dictatorship of the Government,” and accusing 
it of having provoked “ a revolutionary situation.” 

It maintained that the only solution, to prevent a conflict between 
the two national communities, was to reorganize Belgium into “‘ a new 
State,” where Walloons and Flemings enjoyed the “‘ greatest measure 
of autonomy consistent with the existence of the Kingdom.” 

The Socialist press published statements that M. Degrelle, with 
two party leaders, had visited Berlin at the end of September. 

October 25th—The parade of ex-Service men in Brussels, in 
commemoration of the Battle of the Yser, marched past the King 
without incident. Just afterwards bands of Rexists collected in the 
Place Ste Gudule and cheered M. Degrelle, who appeared at a second 
floor window and made a speech which was inaudible owing to cheering 
and shouts. 

As the police were unable to clear the square gendarmes were 
sent for, and charges were made with sabres drawn. The demonstrators 
were, on the whole, good humoured, but an attempt to interfere with 
a Socialist meeting at the Maison du Peuple led to some fighting, in 
which a Communist was shot by a Rexist. 

M. Degrelle was arrested for holding an unauthorized meeting, 
but was released some hours later. 

Information made available as to the contents of the Govern- 
ment’s Note to Great Britain showed that the Government were 
determined to hold themselves aloof from the tendency towards the 
formation of rigid and antagonistic blocs in Europe. It was allowed 
to be understood that, in existing circumstances, the obligations 
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assumed in 1925 were too heavy to be borne by a State of Belgium’s 
size. 

It was pointed out in semi-official circles in Brussels that, by 
Article 1 of the Locarno Treaty Belgium was, by implication, 
placed on terms of equality with the Great Powers, and now that 
Germany was rearmed and had militarized the Rhineland, while 
collective security had collapsed and France had developed a system 
of alliances—which tended “* to divide Europe into two such antagon- 
istic pro-French and anti-German groups as it was the aim of Locarno 
to dissolve ”—Belgium could no longer shoulder the same responsi- 
bilities as before. 

Until the change of policy enunciated by the King, the National 
Defence Plan had been based on the possibility of a new German 
sweep across Belgium territory into France. Measures were taken to 
enable the army to fight a delaying action until assistance were forth- 
coming ; but under modern conditions an enemy onslaught would 
be too swift. And, in the Belgian view, a violation of their territory 
would be more likely if, as a result of Staff conversations with France, 
Germany were able to argue that the triple line of Belgium was merely 
a continuation of the Maginot line. 

In the light of recent events Belgium could best contribute towards 
the restoration of Western security if her defences were so strengthened 
as to act as a deterrent to an aggressor and if, at the same time, she 
held aloof from all systems, so as not to provide an aggressor with the 
excuse that she formed part of a hostile ring. 

In conclusion, it was maintained that this change of policy was 
an advantage to Great Britain also. So long as her frontier began on 
the Rhine it was in Britain’s interest that Belgium should remain 
absolutely neutral and pursue a policy exclusively Belgian. By so 
doing she reduced the danger of being drawn into a war whose origins 
lay elsewhere and therefore of forcing Britain to take part in a struggle 
for the defence of Belgian integrity which, but for irrelevant pacts and 
alliances, would never have been threatened. 

M. Vandervelde, addressing the Socialist Congress in Brussels, 
said that M. Degrelle had delivered the slogan “ Rex or Moscow.” 
But that meant Berlin or Moscow, and if ever he were forced to choose 
between them he would reply: ‘Give me anything rather than 
Fascism, which means the negation and death of liberty.” 

He had recently received offers of help from Communists, he 
went on, and while they could not allow another party to exist within 
their own party, they were prepared to ally themselves with anybody 
who was ready to fight with them for peace, bread and liberty. 

The resolution committee of the Congress drafted a motion which 
denounced the efforts made to form a “ reactionary coalition on the 
fallacious pretext of a Communist peril.” 

October 26th.—The press, other than that of the Rex Party, 
described M. Degrelle’s gesture of defiance as a complete fiasco, since 
not more than 5,000 Rexists had obeyed his orders to demonstrate 
against the Government. 

At the final session of the Socialist Congress the Foreign Minister 
declared that Belgium had not renounced the principles of collective 
security and mutual assistance; he himself remained in favour of 
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them, and if they could be realized they would be the best guarantee 
of peace. 

Belgium continued to respect the League, but she also respected 
facts, and during the past few months the League system had seemed 
ineffective. They could not base their security on collective security 
alone, and therefore, while continuing their participation at Geneva 
they would have to consider what they were going to do when the 
negotiations for a new Western pact began. 

Belgium would remain faithful to her commitments until new and 
safe diplomatic instruments had been negotiated. 

In conclusion, M. Spaak said that, in foreign policy, nothing was 
more dangerous than to have diplomatic instruments whose terminology 
was open to question. He felt alarm at the fact that certain Articles 
in the Covenant had not yet received a definitive interpretation. They 
must make precise everything that was vague and indecisive, and 
Belgium would want to know exactly what she was signing. 

October 27th.—Parliament met in extraordinary session to consider 
the Government’s plan for increasing the defence forces and the Bill 
was presented by the Minister for National Defence. 

October 28th.—The Bill was published. It provided for an increase 
from 8 to 18 months in the period of military service for the infantry, 
beginning with the class to be called up in 1937. This was stated 
to provide sufficient protection to enable the Army to be mobilized 
in case of a sudden attack, and the new plans were expected to make 
it possible to mobilize and concentrate the forces upon any threatened 
point. 
The size of each annual class called up would not exceed 44,000 
men. 
Speaking in the Chamber the Foreign Minister summarized the 
fundamental considerations governing their policy as follows: They 
must refuse to intervene in the internal affairs of other countries ; they 
must sacrifice none of their interests on the altar of ideological crusades ; 
must keep their engagements on condition that these were clear; and 
must pursue a Belgian policy with due regard to their geographical 
position. 

There was no question of a return to pre-War neutrality, and 
they would remain in the League, but so long as it was not universal, 
collective security and mutual assistance would not be dependable. 

Pointing out that Germany’s violation of Locarno had created 
an entirely new situation, M. Spaak said temporary steps had been 
taken, by conversations between Brussels, Paris, and London, to 
maintain the status quo, but that position was provisional, and the 
efforts being made to convene a new Locarno Conference showed that 
the Governments felt it to be so. 

Great Britain, Germany and France, he concluded, must of 
necessity pursue a policy different from Belgium, as they were engaged 
in world politics, and considerations of prestige also counted with 
them. All Belgium had to do was to defend her own territory. 

A Flemish Nationalist maintained that the military agreement 
with France would have to go—nearly all the Flemings demanded it. 
The obligation of Article 16 of the Covenant, also, was too heavy ; 
and he asked that Belgium should withdraw from the League. 

A Flemish Catholic also argued that if the basis of Locarno had 
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gone surely the necessity for the staff conversations had also gone 
The League, too, made him apprehensive. 

October 29th.—The Chamber, by 126 votes to 46, with 10 absten. 
tions, approved M. Spaak’s declaration on foreign policy. The Rexists 
and Flemish Nationalists voted against the Government, and _ the 
Communists abstained, in order not to associate themselves with the 
*“* Hitlerite group.” 

During the debate the two Flemish groups attacked each other 
and the Nationalists made it clear that they desired not only cultural 
but political autonomy, and a Federal State. 

Addressing the Bar Association, on the future of Belgium, the 
Prime Minister said they could not shirk the question whether they 
were going to collapse into a dictatorship or succeed in keeping a 
Government based on freedom. 

It was not enough to say they did not want a dictatorship ; they 
had to keep off the road which led to it. Dictatorships were due to 
the economic crisis, to the moral and political disintegration of a 
country, to the creation of a State within the State by the creation oj 
private armies. 

In Belgium the economic crisis was over, their institutions had 
successfully resisted the shock of war, and their Monarchy was the 
principal obstacle to dictatorship. There was only one leader in 
Belgium: the King. 

There were, however, certain weaknesses. The State was not 
strong enough, and the struggle between those defending and those 
attacking existing institutions was not fought on equal terms. They 
now realized that the State had to be reformed so as to strengthen it, 
and that national unity was now more necessary than ever. 

A Government with a simple majority of its own was no longer 
possible. During the 20 months of the Coalition practically every 
decision had been reached unanimously, and that showed that the 
wish to co-operate could work wonders. 


November 3rd.—The five Sections of the Chamber began con- 
sideration of the Defence Bill. The Socialists agreed to support it in 
general, but asked that the question of the period of service should 
be made a separate issue, urging that the increase should be to 12 months 
only, instead of to 18. 

The Sections of the Chamber, by a total of 89 votes to 33 (with 
26 abstentions) then decided to reject the increase to 18 months, but 
adopted the Bill in general, by a narrow majority. 

The Flemish Nationalists and the Communists voted against i! 
and the Rexists were divided. 


Bulgaria. 

October 22nd.—Two Tzankoffist Ministers, MM. Kozhouharoti 
and Michaikoff, resigned from the Cabinet, after audiences with 
the King. 

The police raided the Tzankoff Club and ordered it to be closed. 
(It was the headquarters of the Bulgarian Nazi movement). 

October 23rd.—Dr. Nicolaeff was appointed Minister of Education, 
and General Jovoff Minister of Railways, in succession to the Tzankott 
Ministers. They were identified with no party. 
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October 26th.—The Prime Minister met the Yugoslav Premier, 
who was passing through Bulgaria on his way to Turkey. 


Canada. 


October 22nd.—A provisional trade and payments agreement with 
Germany was signed in Ottawa, to come into effect on November 15th. 


China. 


October 21st.—It was announced in Peking that an agreement 
had been signed with Japan for the operation of an air service between 
North China and Japan. All knowledge of the transaction was denied 
in Nanking. 

October 25th.—General Yang Yung-tai, Governor of Hupeh, was 
murdered at Hankow by a Chinese from Szechuan, believed to belong 
to the Extremist Party. 

October 31st.—Over 100 aeroplanes were presented to the State 
in celebration of the 50th birthday of Chiang Kai-shek. They had 
been subscribed for by people all over the country. 

It was understood in Nanking that the Government had handed 
io the Japanese Embassy a Note protesting against the holding of 
Japanese Army manceuvres in the Peking and Tientsin area, and 
against “* wild speculations” in the local Japanese press regarding 
the murder of the Governor of Hupeh. 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 22nd.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the Foreign 
Committees of Parliament, stated that they could not and would not 
follow the example of Belgium, because they dared not even hope that 
another country would protect them against an aggressor unless a pact 
of mutual assistance had been concluded. For this reason they had 
not only to maintain their old alliances, but to strengthen and extend 
them. 

Czechoslovakia would not join an anti-Fascist or an anti-Bolshevist 
front ; nor would she ever allow herself to be used as an instrument by 
France, Russia, Germany or Italy. 

He denounced the application of Article 19 of the Covenant to 
territorial revision ; such a policy would only swell the ranks of the 
discontented. He then deplored the anti-Czechoslovak propaganda 
in Germany, without which the relations of the two countries would 
be quite friendly. The assertion that Soviet Russia was using Czecho- 
slovak territory for the construction of military aerodromes was a 
deliberate invention. 

M. Krofta concluded by saying that he and the Polish Foreign 
Minister had agreed to settle the minority question in a fair and friendly 
spirit. 
October 23rd.—The Faculty of Law at Prague University was 
closed owing to disorders created by Nazi students in protest against 
lectures given by Professor Kelsen, who was of Jewish origin. 

October 28th.—The 18th anniversary of the declaration of in- 
dependence was celebrated in Prague in the presence of the King 
of Rumania. Speaking at a dinner in honour of the King, President 
Benes reiterated the solidarity of the Little Entente and said that he 
spoke not only in the name of Czechoslovakia but also in that of the 
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Regent of Yugoslavia, who “ at this hour ” was with them in thought, 

In reply, King Carol emphasized that no member of the Little 
Entente had any intention to interfere in the political régime of other 
countries. At the same time, they would brook no interference with 
their territorial frontiers. 

An official communiqué stated that in the conversations with 
King Carol and M. Antonescu the whole range of foreign policy as 
well as the chief problems of the Little Entente, and of Europe in 
general, were discussed. There was complete agreement of views, and 
the policy of the three States for the future was also approved. 

It was, further, emphasized that the three States wished to co- 
operate in Central European questions with the States of the Rom: 
Protocols and with Germany. 

October 29th.—German attack on Czech policy. (See Germany), 

October 31st.—A decree was issued providing for the formation oj 
a force of frontier guards, to be recruited from the State and loca! 
police, gendarmerie, Army and public servants employed in_ police 
work. 

November 3rd.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of Parliament, said that Signor Mussolini had 
changed his views on several questions, including disarmament, thx 
League, and collective security. His open support of Hungarian re- 
visionism directly concerned Czechoslovakia; the friendly hand 
stretched out to Yugoslavia and the omission of her name in this 
connection appeared to be an attempt to split the Little Entente int 
two camps. 

It was clear, he went on, that Hungary, if enlarged by territor 
now belonging to Czechoslovakia and Rumania would not stop at 
the frontiers of Yugoslavia. The Little Entente as a whole was 
absolutely determined to resist any attempt at frontier revision, and 
was equally resolved to maintain existing pacts and alliances. 

Signor Mussolini had not mentioned either Czechoslovakia or 
Rumania as partners in his schemes for reorganization in the Danube 
basin; this was inconsistent with Italy’s previous plan, and, he 
thought, opposite to her real intentions, which were directed towards 
general co-operation in South-east Europe by all the States concerned. 


Danzig Free City. . 
October 26th.—It was announced that Herr Greiser was leaving 


that day for a long holiday on account of ill-health. 

November 2nd.—The printing machinery of the Social-Democratic 
paper Volksstimme was sequestrated by the police. 

Polish reports re Nazi attacks on Polish citizens in Danzig. (Se 
Poland). 

November 3rd.—The head of the Foreign Affairs Section of the 
Senate was understood to have informed M. Papée that an enquir) 
had been opened into the incidents involving the alleged ill-treatment 
of Polish citizens and that ‘‘ those found guilty will be held responsible.” 

Nothing was said, according to the report, as to the release o! 
the Poles from prison. 


October 26th.—The “* Day of the North ” was celebrated in Copen- 
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haven in collaboration with Oslo, Stockholm, Helsingfors and Reykjavik. 
All five countries conducted programmes reminding their people of 
the importance of their standing close together. The three Scandinavian 
Kings and the President of Finland made speeches which were 


broadcast. 


t. 

November 2nd.—The debate on the Treaty with Great Britain 
began in Parliament. The Prime Minister introduced the Treaty in 
, moderate speech and reviewed all its terms in detail, speaking with 
ereat seriousness of the manner in which the Government intended to 
obtain the abolition of the Capitulations in co-operation with the 
Powers. 

The Liberal Constitutional Party decided to oppose certain of 
the provisions of the Treaty, including those whichallowed the British 
iorces to have freedom of movement, etc., on Egyptian territory 
beyond what was stipulated in the draft treaty of 1930, and those 
which permitted to the Royal Air Force unrestricted flying over 
the country. 

It ruled that “‘ acceptance of the Treaty does not preclude it from 
working for its modification as quickly as possible with a view to 
removing those features which are incompatible with the independence 
of Egypt.” 


France. 
October 21st.—Speaking in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 


Chamber, M. Delbos said that, thanks to the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee in London, unfortunate complications had been avoided, and 
the forthcoming meetings would no doubt result in the conclusion of 
in agreement which would put an end to any interference in the affairs 
of Spain. 

\s to Belgium he pointed out that none of that country’s engage- 
ments had actually been modified. ‘‘ Belgium remains faithful to the 
League,” he said, ** and considers herself bound by the Treaty of Locarno 
ind the recent London accords until such time as a new Locarno Pact 
may be signed.” 

In reply to questions as to the position of France if Russia in- 
tervened in Spain he pointed out that the Franco-Soviet Pact applied 
expressly to an aggression occurring within the territory of one or 
other of those two Powers. 

In the event of a demand for assistance from the Catalan Govern- 
ment, France would take no steps without consulting the other signa- 
tories of the Pact of Non-Intervention. 

October 22nd.—Speaking at the opening of the Radical Party 
Congress at Biarritz, M. Daladier insisted on the necessity of con- 
tinuing the Front Populaire experiment and making it succeed. He 
warned the Congress that neither a dissolution nor a new election, 
whatever the method of voting, would stave off the danger which would 
iollow a collapse of the Left. 

M. Bastid, the Minister of Commerce, speaking at Lille to 
the National Committee of Counsellors for Foreign Trade, justified 
devaluation as the alternative to an economic dictatorship, inevitably 
followed by a drift towards political dictatorship, which would have 
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been forced on the Government. Devaluation, however, would certainly 
not solve all economic problems. : 

The success of their policy required political and social calm, 
Their chief objective at the moment was to control the increase of 
prices, which could not be prevented altogether; a certain rise of 
wholesale prices, in fact, would benefit the farmers. The Government 
would not hesitate to use the weapon of tariff and quota variation, as 
well as their administrative powers. 

M. Bastid reminded producers that devaluation in itself had given 
them an automatic ad valorem protection of over 40 per cent. Further, 
the fact that the Government had made concessions freely had prevented 
measures of reprisal which might otherwise have been taken by other 
countries. 

October 23rd.—M. Herriot, addressing the Radical Congress, re- 
ferred to the Soviet Pact, and said he had not been consulted on it. 
He had signed only the non-intervention agreement which had preceded 
it. 

He was convinced that it would be the Russians who would come 
to the French way of thinking, and not the French who would adopt 
Russian ideas. As to Germany, they had no prejudice against her, 
and she was free to govern herself as she wished. To bury the hatchet, 
however, was not enough ; it might be exhumed, so that the only thing 
to do was to destroy it. 

*“*T am more than ever attached to the League of Nations,” he 
went on. . . . “In the present critical period, when the League appears 
to be dead, the sole duty of France is to live more and more in unity 
with Great Britain.” 

There were two great nations which, with France, were preserving 
liberty to save the world from chaos. An economic agreement had 
been signed by France with those nations, and if a calamity arose, to 
whom could France appeal for certain credits and for certain supplies 
but to them ? 

The Parti-Social Francais and the Union Nationale des Com- 
battants decided to join forces to fight Communism, on the ground that 
the principal threat to French liberty was “ the criminal propaganda 
of the Communist Party.” 

The police at Lyons and Avignon discovered large quantities o/ 
arms and small manufactured munitions at private houses. 

The Radical Congress drafted a resolution on foreign affairs which 
condemned “ ideological crusades”’ as tending to divide Europe into 
opposing camps, and called on the Government to avoid all interference 
in the affairs of other countries. It explicitly approved the Govern- 
ment’s action in taking the initiative for non-intervention in Spain. 

October 24th.—The Radical Congress passed unanimously a resolu- 
tion, drafted by MM. Daladier, Herriot, Chautemps and Sarraut, en- 
joining the Radical Ministers to continue their participation in th 
Cabinet. It condemned the occupation of factories, shops and farms 
as an intolerable attack on liberty, and pointed out that constant public 
agitation, whatever its source, was incompatible with economi 
revival. 

The resolution called for the full application of Radical doctrine, 
summarized in seven points, which included the reinforcement of 
national defence, maintenance of national sovereignty, disarmament 
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and dissolution of all faction organizations, conciliation and com- 
pulsory arbitration in industrial disputes, vigilant defence of agri- 
culture, promotion of peace by the maintenance of international 
friendships, respect for the League and the removal of causes of conflict 
in Europe, an effort to mitigate the horrors of the war in Spain, 
nd a vigorous effort to attain budgetary equilibrium and monetary 
stability. 

October 25th.—Speaking at Narbonne, M. Blum reviewed the 
Government’s position, both political and financial, and admitted 
that the Budget would not, and could not, be balanced. Any man of 

od faith and familiar with financial problems, he said, would realize 
that the 1937 Budget must necessarily be precarious and one of tran- 
sition. Honestly drawn up it could not fail to take into account the 
expenditure resulting from the social legislation and the currency 
alignment, while it could not take into account the expectation of 
increased receipts from the social, economic and monetary changes 
which had been made. In spite of these factors the Finance Minister 
had resolved the difficulty, without leaving an enormous deficit. 

He denounced as scaremongers those who prophesied another 
devaluation of the franc. 

An industrial and commercial Polish mission arrived in Paris. 

October 27th.—The Cabinet approved the plans of the Minister 
for Air providing for an acceleration of the expansion of the Air Force 
at a cost of 5,000 million francs. The number of new machines to be 
constructed during the year was to be 2,000, and petrol reserves were 
to be increased. 

October 28th.—The Finance Committee of the Chamber considered 
the financial programme for 1937. The Budget was divided into two ; 
in ordinary one for normal expenditure, and an “ extraordinary ”’ 
Budget to be financed by loans, for the emergency programmes of 
defence and public works. The total deficit was estimated at 15,700 
million frances (£150 million). 

The ordinary Budget showed a deficit of 3,700 millions, exactly 
equal to the annual service of the public debt. 

Expenditure was placed at nearly 47,000 millions, and revenue 
t 43,500 millions. Included in the expenditure were the supplementary 
credits found necessary owing to the over-estimation of revenue in 
1930. (The current financial year was expected to close with a deficit 
of 6,000 millions, inherited from the previous Government). 

The new social legislation had already cost 1,547 millions, excluding 
the application of the 40-hour week. 

The extraordinary Budget for national defence was estimated to 
cost 8,500 millions ({81 million) and the public works programme 
},500 millions. 

Particulars were published of the reform of taxation through 
simplification, and of the reform of local finance. The latter, taking 
from the shoulders of local authorities certain important services, was 
to cost the Government 650 million francs. 

Many taxes were to be abolished, including the turnover taxes at 
several stages of production, which was replaced by a single tax fixed 
at 6 per cent. for the sale of goods, and 2 per cent. for transport services, 
catering, etc. 

October 30th.—Particulars of the naval programme for 1937 made 
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public included an 8,000 ton cruiser, and 50 smaller vessels, aggregating 
47,000 tons. Among them were five submarines, three of which 
would be of 1,500 tons. 

The Air Force programme included an increase of 50 per cent. 
in the number of fighters, and large increases in the co-operation 
machines, including autogiros. 

After inspecting the Northern frontier and, in particular, the 
undefended section the Minister for Defence said every effort would 
be made to fortify it in the shortest possible time, and the Government 
would not hesitate to provide the finance. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that the time limit for the 
cession of gold to the Bank of France would be extended till Novem- 
ber 15th. (Very large quantities had been surrendered during the 
previous few days and the Bank had not been able to deal with it). 

In a speech in Paris M. Thorez was reported to have declared 
that they had had enough capitulations. ‘‘ Comrade Blum” was 
entirely responsible for French foreign policy, and he had capitulated 
to Hitler and accepted full responsibility for the policy of non-inter- 
vention in Spain. It was not the policy of the Communists which led 
to war, but the policy of capitulation. 

He complained that all the achievements of the period of strikes 
(reductions in hours, holidays with pay, etc.), were being destroyed 
by the reactionaries, who were in close contact with international 
Fascism, and who were reorganizing the Fascist leagues in France 
and deliberately sending up the cost of living. 

He was also reported to have attacked the Budget, and said the 
Communists would propose a capital levy on large fortunes; as to 
Spain, he said they desired international law to be respected and the 
blockade against the Government to be raised. 

October 31st.—The Foreign Minister received the Ambassadors of 
Belgium, Germany and Italy. The first was understood to have given 
an assurance that all Belgium’s international obligations would be 
observed until new ones had replaced them, and that the Staff arrange- 
ments would remain in force. 

The Italian Ambassador was believed to have declared that the 
Italo-German talks were in no way directed against France and that 
no military agreements had been concluded. 

The German Ambassador was understood to have asked France 
not to insist upon the new Locarno being incorporated in the League 
system. 

November 1st.—Occupation of Andorra by French Gardes Mobiles 
(See Spain). 


Germany. 

October 21st.—It was announced that the Government had presented 
to the Non-Intervention Committee in London “ a long list of cases in 
which the arms embargo has been infringed in the most flagrant manner 
from the Russian side.” 

The reply to the chairman of the Committee was understood to 
characterize the charges made by Spain and by Russia as utterly 
baseless, and to reject them with the utmost decision. (See also Great 
Britain). 

At a Hitler Youth demonstration, attended by Count Ciano, the 
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leader of a Fascist Youth organization which was represented an- 
nounced the launching of a joint Italo-German scheme for the training 
youth leaders. 

October 22nd.—Signature of trade agreement with Canada. (See 
Canada). 

The Italian Foreign Minister saw Baron von Neurath and General 
Goring. 

October 23rd.—A communiqué was published establishing maximum 
prices for beef, pork, bacon, etc., for all large towns. 

General Géring issued his first decree, as Four-Year Plan Com- 
missioner, defining the preparatory organization of the plan. Questions 
{ principle would be decided by a Ministerial Council composed of the 
jinisters concerned, Dr. Keppler and two other experts, and the 
executive organization would be divided into six groups under leaders 
to direct production, allotment of raw materials, and questions of 
labour, prices, and foreign exchange. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Count Ciano’s conversations 
with Ministers in Berlin, said that the ‘‘ movement in which the world, 
our part of it especially, finds itself goes back to the attack which, with 
the tolerance of many Western European States, is being made from 
the East against our civilization.” 

October 24th.—Herr Hitler received Count Ciano, who afterwards 
inspected the Brown House at Munich. * 

The Government issued a statement announcing the recognition 
of Italy’s Empire of Abyssinia. 

General G6ring issued an order that the 250,000 youths of the 
Labour Service should help farmers to gather their vegetable crops, 
owing to a shortage of labour leading to a danger of part of these 
being lost. 

October 25th.—Count Ciano made a statement to a press gathering 
which referred to the determination of the two Governments to co- 
sperate in the interests of peace. This joint activity was based not only 
on common interest but on the “‘ supreme obligation of Germany and 
Italy to defend their civil institutions.” 

They had examined the Locarno question, and the two Govern- 
ments had replied to the British memorandum, and both had *“* empha- 
sized their specific desire to collaborate in establishing such conditions 
of security as may arise from a guarantee pact for Western Europe.” 

As to the problem of the League, “ as in the past, our two Govern- 
ments will continue to remain in close and friendly contact.” They 
lad also examined the Danube situation in the light of the Rome 
Protocols and of the Austro-German agreement of July r1th, and “ we 
were able to state to our mutual satisfaction the practical and positive 
results to the benefit of Austria which this policy has already brought 
bout. Both Governments will treat the problems concerning the 
Danubian Basin in a spirit of friendly collaboration.” 

As to the coming meeting of the Rome Protocol Powers he said 
the question of inviting a German representative had not been raised. 

They had also “ agreed to recognize the fact that the National 
Government of General Franco is supported by the firm will of the 
Spanish population in the larger part of the national area, where it 
has succeeded in re-establishing order and civil discipline in contrast 
with the anarchical conditions prevailing there hitherto. At the same 
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time we have once more confirmed the principle of non-intervention 
in Spanish affairs, as well as the maintenance of the internationa| 
obligations entered into in that spirit. ¥ 

Further, they had “‘ renewed the firm determination of the Italian 
and German peoples to defend with ail energy the sacred inheritance 
of European civilization in its great institutions based on family and 
nation. In this spirit we have decided . . . to further the cultural 
relations between Germany and Italy. . . .” 

After expressing the satisfaction felt at the German recognition 
of the Italian Empire of Ethiopia, Count Ciano said they had regulated 
Italo-German trade relations with regard to Ethiopia ; all these points 
were laid down verbatim in a procés verbal drafted after the conclusion 
of the conversations. 

A “ final communiqué” was issued in Berlin stating that the con- 
versations with Count Ciano had taken place “in an atmosphere of 
friendly cordiality,” and “‘ to the satisfaction of both parties there has 
been established a concurrence of views and the intention of the two 
Governments to devote their joint activities to the promotion of general 
peace and reconstruction. The two Governments have decided to 
remain in touch for the accomplishment of these aims.” 

Semi-official comment on the recognition of Italy’s Empire 
described this as the logical sequel to the commonsense attitude taken 
up by Germany from the first, with her policy of “‘ correct neutrality.” 
This attitude, based on the recognition of hard facts, was contrasted 
with that of the League, which only prolonged the struggle by en- 
couraging Abyssinian resistance. 

It was pointed out in Berlin that the statement about Spain did 
not recognize General Franco’s “* National Government.” 

October 26th.—Herr von Ribbentrop in London and statement to 
the press. (See Great Britain). 

Nazi opinion regarding relations with Italy was to the effect that 
Count Ciano’s visit was a demonstration against no one but Russia, 
but it was a demonstration addressed to other countries which had 
not yet shared in the Italo-German outlook. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung and the D.A.Z. both declared that Italy’s 
direct aim was that England should now face the facts and follow 
Germany’s example in recognizing the Italian Empire of Ethiopia ; 
also that the Abyssinian war was not the beginning of a long phase 
of Italian adventure that might threaten British interests. Italy was 
quite ready to reach an understanding with Great Britain, but she 
could not renounce the recognition of her acquisition in Africa. 

The D.A.Z. also suggested that Great Britain, reassured by the 
Italo-German denial of expansionist aims, should check her re- 
armament, which, “in its extent, pace, and manner is not exactl) 
intended as a European soothing pill.” 

The statement in Count Ciano’s press communiqué that both 
countries had no other wish than that Spain should resume as soon 
as possible “ with absolute national and colonial] integrity her duc 
place in the community of nations” was defined as disposing of all 
rumours of designs on the Balearic Isles or other Spanish territory. 
It was hinted, however, that the establishment of a “ Bolshevist 
refuge’ in Catalonia would not be regarded as a tolerable solution 
by the two Powers. 
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\nnouncement re position of Herr Greiser. (See Danztg Free 
Cay). 
' October 28th.—General Géring addressed a large gathering in 
Berlin on the subject of his task of supervizing the four-year plan of 
self-sufficiency. After acclaiming their achievements so far, he said : 
“Now more than ever we must really get to work. Germany has not 
yet gained her place in the sun. We have no colonies; they were 
stolen from us after an unfortunate war. We are told, ‘if you want 
raw materials you can buy them with gold.’ But the gold has been 
stolen, too, by reparations. Give it back, and we will pay you with it.” 

* Although we have no colonies,” he went on, “ we are a land of 
peace. In Germany there are 136 people to each square kilometre. 
In England there are 137, but England has one third of the whole 
world as colonies, and if we had a fraction of such colonial possessions 
there would be no shortage in Germany of food or raw materials.” 

He recommended people to eat fish instead of meat; fish was 
better for them, and “‘ our fishing fleet will be increased.”” He admitted 
a shortage of fats, and to remedy this Germany was going to strengthen 
the whaling fleet. They were living in a fortress, he explained, and 
nothing must be wasted. The chief thing was that the masses should 
have enough to eat in order to work, and for this he shouldered the 
responsibility himself. 

He would make Herr Hitler’s promise come true, that in 18 months 
they would be independent of foreign oil and petrol. ‘“* The world 
shall see,” he exclaimed, “that Germany does not surrender. Our 
ereat factories will be a symbol of Germany’s will to live and of the 
unreasonableness of other nations. . . . Now you have the freedom 
of initiative you wanted. Use it. We need buildings. First must 
come buildings for our armaments, then for our four-year plan, then 
for workers’ settlements and the rest.” 

In conclusion, he said they were working for their children, and 
they must have confidence, because “confidence is our greatest 
currency. It is the best currency, on which Germany will prosper.”’ 

Speaking at Selb, Herr Wachter, Regional Leader of the Bavarian 
Eastern March, declared that Czechoslovakia’s policy had brought all 
Central Europe into grave terror. “ The Red military policy,” he 
said, ““ has by means of the alliance with Russia created a corridor 
about 600 miles in length running alongside the heart of Europe which 
has hitherto enjoyed a natural defence against direct attacks from 
the Red Army.” 

October 30th.—The Reich Gazette published the law, dated 
October 24th, abolishing the Legation in Addis Ababa and substituting 
for it a Consulate-General. 

Herr Josef Wagner was appointed Commissioner for Price Control. 

Dr. Goebbels, in a speech in Berlin, said: ‘* We will, of course 
take up the fight against the world for our colonies,” and described 
as ‘an impudent and insulting argument ” a statement attributed to 
an English newspaper that Germans could buy raw materials. 

Of course they must buy raw materials, he went on, but they 
could not do so without foreign exchange. If they had not got them 
at home they must be given a share in the wealth of the world. 

Let no one believe that the Fiihrer and his followers would 
renounce the necessaries of life. They did not want war, they wanted 
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to solve the problems. They were not filled with feelings of revenge, 
but the world should leave them in peace and not bar their way into 
the world. Why did not the world accept the Fiihrer’s offer ? 

Dr. Goebbels also referred to the Jews, stating that the more 
impudent they became the harsher the laws against them would 
become. 

November 2nd.—The Angriff expressed satisfaction at Signor 
Mussolini’s attack on “ the idiots at Geneva,” and described his speech 
as a triumph for common sense and real politik. 

The D.A.Z. said he performed a real service in openly condemning 
the old illusions of disarmament and collective security and the slogan 
of indivisible peace. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung endorsed the Duce’s attack on the League, 
and declared that Germany’s experiences of it were even worse than 
Italy’s; that was why she withdrew. The paper perceived in the 
absence of any reference to the Western Pact project Italian agree- 
ment with the German view that that project was too closely associated 
with Versailles ideas. 

November 3rd.—The British Ambassador called at the Wilhelm- 
strasse to call the friendly attention of the Government to the speeches 
made by General Géring on October 28th, and by Dr. Goebbels on 
October 30th. 

He represented that the British Government could not accept the 
apparent implication of those two speeches that any hardships suftfered 
by the German people might in some way be attributed to the workings 
of British policy. 


Great Britain. 

October 21st.—The Committee for Non-Intervention in Spain 
received a Note from the German Chargé d’Affaires containing th 
observations of his Government on the allegations of violation of the 
Agreement. (See also Germany). 

October 23rd.—The Foreign Office received the reply of the Belgian 
Government to Mr. Eden’s Note of September 18th ; it was understood 
to elaborate the points made by King Leopold in his speech of 
October 14th. 

In the Non-Intervention Committee the chairman appealed to 
the members to examine all information submitted to it in an impartial 
spirit, without dragging in political controversies. After examining 
the material in their own possession to see how far it supplied evidence 
of infringements, the British Government, he said, had submitted 
particulars of certain incidents to the Governments concerned, in the 
hope that they would furnish information. 

The British information was circulated to the Committee. It 
contained references to three cases of Russian “ intervention” by 
the shipment of arms, etc., to Cartagena and Alicante, including aero- 
planes, tanks, and personnel to man them; and of one case of Italian 
intervention by the landing of 12 aeroplanes at Palma, in the Balearic 
Islands. 

A Note from the Italian Ambassador was also circulated, reported 
to contain 16 specific charges against the Soviet Government. 

The Chairman then read a letter from the Soviet delegate, who. 
after making allegations against Portugal and Italy, pointed out that 
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the Agreement had turned out to be “ an empty, torn scrap of paper.” 
The Soviet Government saw only one way out, he continued, and that 
was to return to the Spanish Government the facilities to purchase 
arms from abroad, and he concluded : “ In any case the Soviet Govern- 
ment is compelled to declare that it cannot consider itself bound by 
the Agreement for Non-Intervention to any greater extent than any 
of the remaining participants.” 

The majority of the delegates expressed inability to understand 
the precise meaning of this declaration. 

The German reply was discussed, and the Chairman gave it as his 
view that the explanations were satisfactory except in respect of two 
complaints, on which the German delegate agreed to obtain further 
information. 

The Portuguese delegate repudiated strongly further allegations 
against his country contained in the Soviet letter, and refused to discuss 
the Soviet suggestion for an Anglo-French control of Portuguese ports. 

The Committee decided to take note of the charges against Russia 
submitted by Germany and Italy, and ruled that the Soviet would 
have to reply to them in writing. 

October 24th.—The Chairman’s sub-committee of the Non-Inter- 
vention Committee asked M. Maisky to obtain from Moscow an 
explanation of the ambiguous statement at the end of his letter. 

M. Maisky also reverted to the proposal for an Anglo-French 
control of Portuguese ports, but this was ruled inadmissible. 

October 25th.—Dr. Lamas, the Argentine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, arrived in London on an official visit. 

Spanish Government’s reply to the appeal for exchange of 
hostages. (See Spain). 

October 26th.—Herr von Ribbentrop arrived in London to take 
up his office and told the press that Germany wanted to be friends 
with Great Britain, adding that he thought the British people also 
wished for German friendship. He continued : 


“The Fiihrer is convinced that there is only one real danger ot 
Europe and to the British Empire as well, that is, the spreading further 
of Communism, this most terrible of all diseases—terrible because 
people generally seem to realize its danger only when it is too late. 
A closer collaboration in this sense between our two countries is not 
only important, but a vital necessity in the common struggle for the 
upholding of our civilization and our culture.” 

Mr. Eden received the Spanish Ambassador and told him of the 
disappointment felt at the reply to the appeal for an exchange of 
hostages. 

Particulars of the contents of a Note addressed to the Non- 
Intervention Committee by the Portuguese Government were published 
and showed that the Government charged Russia with making prepara- 
tions for the Spanish revolution beforehand and taking part in it 
through the activities of the Ambassador in Madrid, who attended 
meetings of the Cabinet. 

It was understood in the Non-Intervention Committee that the 
British Government had satisfied themselves that Portugal had 
observed the Agreement. 

October 27th.—Further Note from Portugal refuting allegations 
of Madrid and attacking the British Government. (See Portugal). 
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October 28th.—A White Paper was published entitled ‘* Note op 
the Policy of his Majesty’s Government in relation to the Production 
of Aero-Engines.”” Cmd. 5295. 

In the Non-Intervention Committee M. Maisky read his Govern. 
ment’s explanation of their declaration regarding the violation of the 
Agreement. This stated that until there were guarantees against 
further supply to the rebels and effective control was established over 
the strict fulfilment of the Agreement those Governments which con. 
sidered supplying the legitimate Spanish Government as conforming 
to international law and order were “ morally entitled to consider 
themselves not more bound by the Agreement than those Governments 
who supplied the rebels in contravention of the Agreement.” 

M. Maisky again suggested measures to make control effective, 
and proposed that these be discussed. 

The Chairman, Signor Grandi, and Prince Bismarck all agreed 
in saying that the Russian attitude was not clear. The Committee, 
except for the Russian delegate, ruled that either because of want of 
evidence, or because alleged violations occurred before the Agreement, 
or because they had been shown not to have taken place there was no 
proof of contravention by either Portugal or Italy. 

The Committee took note of a new Note from Italy making 
20 further allegations against Russia, 15 of which gave details of the 
loading of steamers with war material for Spain at Black Sea ports, 
or the unloading of these at ports on the East coast of Spain, all since 
October Ist. 

Publication of two further Portuguese Notes. (See Portugal). 

October 29th.—Mr. Walter Elliot was appointed Secretary of State 
for Scotland, and Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Mr. Hore-Belisha was invited to be a member of the 
Cabinet. 

Parliament reassembled, and Mr. Morrison, as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, stated that since the beginning of the financial year 
the Defence Departments had concluded contracts totalling £83 million. 

Referring to rumours as to exports of arms to Spain, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade said nothing had been 
exported since August 19th. In July, 25 machine guns had been sent 
to the Spanish Government, under a license issued in November, 1935, 
and since June, 7 civil aircraft. 

A debate on the policy of non-intervention followed, and Mr. Eden 
recalled that the Spanish civil war had followed a disturbed period, 
marked by political assassinations. 

The French Government had taken a warmly supported initiative 
in proposing a non-intervention agreement on August 2nd. This 
“act of rare courage” by M. Blum owed nothing to British pressure 
and everything to the desire to prevent the spread of the conflict. By 
August 27th all the Powers concerned—some with difficulty—had 
been brought in, and the London Committee formed to make the 
agreement effective. 

; Mr. Eden maintained that a failure to secure this agreement must 
inevitably have increased the risk of a European war. In any case, 
Great Britain had no surplus arms to send, and France, too, in view 
of the European tension, which would have increased if there had been 
no agreement, would have wished to keep all her munitions for her 
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own use. Russia, Germany and Italy could have sent arms, but the 
insurgents, whose friends were nearest, would have got most. 

As for the Committee, all the complaints had been investigated 
without delay, and it was not surprising that charges could not be 
proved or disproved at once. Consular officers at the ports were not 
spies, and had no power to inspect landings, etc. In actual fact most 
of the complaints came from Russia, and were directed against Portugal. 
They had no information to support these charges; “ nor, finally,” 
he added, “‘ has the Committee been able to support any single one 
of the Soviet charges against the Portuguese Government.” 

He also pointed out that the agreement was still working, and 
both England and France would strive to make it work better. Even 
Russia was still a member of the Committee. The alternative to 
non-intervention was free export of arms to both sides that could only 
mean confusion, international recrimination, and maybe war. The 
Government proposed, therefore, to continue their close collaboration 
with France, and also to continue their humanitarian efforts. 

Opposition speakers maintained that the civil war was the result 
of a conspiracy engineered by the Fascist Powers, and some of them 
admitted that the dropping of the Agreement would involve a risk of 
war, but said that it was less than the risk of the triumph of Fascism. 
In any case, the Committee of Non-Intervention had become a dilatory 
farce. 
Mr. Baldwin said he stood where the Opposition stood at Edin- 
burgh ; there was noreason to change. As to breaches of the agreement, 
there had probably been breaches on both sides, but not enough to 
justify breaking down a dam in the way of war. 

He added that it was not true that 700 Italians had occupied 
Iviza. 

The League, he pointed out, could not have done anything mor 
than the Committee had done, though an ideal League might have. In 
conclusion, he referred to the appeal to Spain on humanitarian grounds 
and gave some particulars of its results. 

October 31st.—The Report of the Royal Commission on the Private 
Manufacture of and Trade in Arms was published. Cmd. 5292. The 
abolition of private armament firms was not recommended, but greater 
State control, particularly over profits and exports. 

The Commission proposed that measures should be taken to 
restrict the profits of these firms in peace-time to a reasonable scale, 
designed not only to prevent excessive profits, but to satisfy the public 
that they did so. 

They also recommended that specific licences should be necessary 
for all exports of war material, 7.e. no ‘‘ open general licences,” and 
that rigid control should be exercised over all exports of aircraft, 
including civil aircraft. 

The responsibility for the collaboration necessary between the 
Government and private industry should rest with a controlling body, 
presided over by a Minister, which would have executive powers over 
all matters relating to the supply of arms manufacture, costing, and 
authorization of foreign orders. 

November 2nd.—The Sub-Committee of the Non-Intervention 
Committee met and resumed consideration of the proposal for the 
establishment of a system of supervision to secure the execution of 
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the Agreement, and the delegates decided to obtain the instructions 0; 
their respective Governments on a number of questions. 

November 3rd.—Parliament was opened by the King. The Speec) 
from the Throne stated that the policy of the Government continued 
to be based upon membership of the League, and they would co-operate 
with other Governments in the work of the Committee set up to 
examine proposals for strengthening it and improving its working. 

They would also “ persist in their efforts to bring about a meeting 
between the five Powers signatory to the Treaty of Locarno.” 

His Majesty announced his intention to pay a visit to India after 
his Coronation. 

In the House of Commons the loyal Address in reply to the Speech 
was moved by a woman Member, for the first time, and after the leader 
of the Opposition had commented upon the absence of any direct 
reference to the unemployed and on the ignoring of the realities 0 
the international situation, the Prime Minister pointed out that 
general improvement in trade abroad depended upon a will to peace 
and a will to trade in countries devoting nearly all their attention to 
making armaments. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Halifax, replying to the mover oj 
the Address, maintained that, while the international situation was 
difficult, it was by no means desperate. There had never been, on 
Britain’s side, any Anglo-Italian difficulty, and there was no reason 
why a complete understanding should not be reached. 

Representations to German Government re speeches by General 
Goring and Dr. Goebbels. (See Germany). 


October 26th.—The Austrian Foreign Secretary of State arrived in 
Budapest and was met by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

October 29th.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber, said Hungary was ready to sit down 
at a round table with all her neighbours, provided her perfect equalit) 
was acknowledged and her very modest claims admitted. 


Iraq. 

V October 21st.—The Government issued a warning against persons 
disturbing the peace between the various communities in the country 
by taking advantage of the situation in Palestine. The statement 
followed a series of outbreaks against Jews in Baghdad, during which 
five men were murdered on October 13th and 14th. (The number o! 
Jews in Iraq was approximately 80,000). 

October 29th.—A coup d’état was carried out by the Army and Air 
Force, and the Cabinet were compelled to resign by a threat of an air 
bombardment of Baghdad. 

Aeroplanes appeared over the capital and dropped pamplilets 
with a manifesto signed by General Bekir Sidqi, as *‘ Commander 0! 
the Nationalist Reform Force.” This stated that the Army had lost 
patience with the Government, “ concerned only with their personal 
interests and disregarding the public welfare.’’ They had appealed 
to the King to dismiss the Cabinet and substitute for it one under thie 
leadership of Seyyid Hikmat Sulaiman. 

To the State officials the manifesto said it was their duty to refuse 
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-o-operation with the present oppressive Government and leave their 
fices until the new Cabinet was formed. 

News reached Baghdad at the same time that troops were march- 
ing on the city from the north-east, where they were on manceuvres, 
and a few hours later the aeroplanes returned and dropped four bombs 
as a Warning, injuring a few people. 

The Prime Minister resigned and during the afternoon Hikmat 

Sulaiman formed a Cabinet, with Seyyid Najl al Asil as Foreign 
Minister ; Seyyid Jafar Abu’l Timman, Minister of Finance ; Brigadier 
Abdul Latif Nuri, Defence; and Seyyid Salih Jabur, Minister of 
Justice. The Premier took the portfolio of the Interior. 
’ General Jafar Pasha, the former Minister of Defence, was assassi- 
nated near Baghdad by an officer who was reported to be acting on 
the orders of General Bakir Sidqi. The former Premier, General Yasin, 
left the country for Syria, and General Nuri fled to Egypt. 

October 31st.—The Prime Minister announced that the Govern- 
ment would adhere to the alliance with Great Britain. 

November 1st.—Parliament was dissolved by decree. 

November 3rd.—The Prime Minister, speaking to a press gathering, 
said he relied upon their patriotism not to publish statements which 
might have serious consequences. He stated that the Cabinet would 
pay the greatest attention to the country’s economic needs, and do 
everything in its power to develop national resources and increase 
the public wealth. 

The Iraq Times, in an inspired article, said Iraq policy towards 
Palestine would remain unchanged, “as the policy pursued hitherto 
has not been that of any particular Cabinet, but the policy of his 
Majesty the King and the people. This policy was expressly defined 
in the Arab Rulers’ message to the people of Palestine.” 


Italy. 


October 21st.—It was understood in Rome that the Government 
were ready to agree with the German view as to a new Locarno Pact 
that any arrangement concluded should be kept quite separate from 
the Franeo-Soviet Pact. 

It was also reported that Italy and Germany were both ready to 
recognize the Franco Government in Spain after the capture of Madrid, 
and agreed upon the desirability of promoting closer economic collabora- 
tion in general, and in the Danube Valley in particular. It was generally 
believed that the two countries had agreed to consult each other upon 
all major political problems. 

October 22nd.—The Government’s reply to the charges of inter- 
vention in Spain in favour of the insurgents was transmitted to London, 
and was understood to repudiate all the accusations made. 

The Foreign Minister in Berlin. (See Germany). 

October 23rd.—Press comment on Count Ciano’s visit to Berlin 
included remarks that the relations of Italy and Germany with the 
League were negative, but none the less required the adoption of a 
common front against “‘ their adversaries.” 

October 24ih.—Signor Mussolini, speaking at Bologna, said that 
in only seven months they had conquered an empire, but they needed 
far more than that entirely to occupy and pacify it. He continued : 
“T hold out a great olive branch to the world. This olive branch 
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springs from an immense forest of 8 million bayonets, well-sharpened 
and thrust from intrepid young hearts.” 

Signor Gayda, writing in his paper, discussed the Locarno problem 
and made it clear that Italy had assented to Herr Hitler’s thesis that 
the Franco-Soviet Pact was deliberately aimed at Germany. He 
added that Italy was “inclined to see in it also a possible threat t) 
herself. She is suspicious of any connection between a new Locarn 
Treaty and the League, and she maintains that she cannot become ; 
co-guarantor with Great Britain until that country has cleared uy 
her military and political intentions towards Italy.” 

He also said that in any reconstruction of European order the 
position of Poland could no longer be neglected ; such reconstruction 
could not be effected through the League in its existing form. His 
references to Spain showed growing hostility towards Russia, while 
references to the Danubian problem concerned economic arrangements, 
The political position of Austria was discussed as established under 
the Protocols of Rome and the Declaration of July 11th. 

October 25th.—Count Ciano’s statement to the press at Munich. 
(See Germany). 

October 26th.—-German press interpretation of the attitude and 
policy of Italy. (See Germany). 

It was understood in Rome that Italy had extended to Abyssinia 
the commercial treaty concluded with Germany; while it was also 
intimated in the press that the door still stood open to other countries 
who recognized the transfer of Abyssinia to Italy. 

October 27th.—Allegations against Italy as the ‘‘ real master of 
the Balearic Islands.” (See Spain). 

October 28th.—Speaking at the celebration of the 14th anniver- 
sary of the March on Rome, Signor Mussolini said the year had been a 
propitious one, and that the 15th year would be not less so, because 
that was their faith and their will ; a faith which, ‘‘ when it encounters 
obstacles, hurls itself against them and burns its boats behind it.” 

Note to Non-Intervention Committee with new charges against 
Russia. (See Great Britain). 

November 1st.—In a speech at Milan, later broadcast in nine other 
languages (including Arabic), Signor Mussolini reviewed the foreign 
situation in detail, pointing out that ‘‘ Every one of my words is 
meditated.”” To clarify the European atmosphere it was necessary 
first to wipe the slate clean of “‘ all the illusions and conventional 
falsehoods which still constitute the remains of the great shipwreck 
of the Wilsonian ideologies. 

**One of these illusions has crashed,” he went on, “ the illusion 
of disarmament. No one wishes to disarm first, and to expect that 
all should disarm together is impossible and absurd... . : Another 
illusion which we reject is that which passes under the name of 
collective security. Collective security has never existed, does not 
exist, and will never exist. A virile people realises its collective 
security within its own frontiers and refuses to entrust its destinies 
to the uncertain hands of third parties. Another commonplace whicli 
must be rejected is that of indivisible peace. Indivisible peace could 

only mean one thing—indivisible war. But the peoples refuse, and 
rightly refuse, to fight for interests which do not concern them.” 

The League of Nations was faced with this dilemma—either to 
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“pened renew itself or to perish and, “‘ As it is difficult to see how it can renew 
itself, it can, so far as we are concerned, tranquilly perish.” They had 
oblem not forgotten how the League had organized the iniquitous siege 
s that against the Italian people, and if it had failed it was only because of 
the “compact unity of the Italian people,” capable even of fighting 


es the 52 sanctionist States. 

cares Sanctions had hindered the reopening of friendly relations with 

me i France; they were still working two months after the occupation of 
Addis Ababa—a classical case of the letter killing the spirit, of for- 


_" malism strangling the reality of life. 

r the Italy’s relations with Switzerland were, and always would be, 
‘ction ME {tiendly, he continued. As for Austria, the agreements of July 11th — 
His had been known to him since June 5th, and “ my opinion is that they 

while have strengthened the State structure of Austria, and have better 
rents suaranteed her independence.” 
“ Until justice was done to Hungary there could be no final co- 


ander ae ' , i 
rdination of interests in the Danube Basin. ‘* Hungary,” he declared, 

“is truly the great mutilated nation. Four millions of Hungarians 

live beyond its present frontiers.” 

and He went on: “ There will soon be a solemn occasion in which 

all : ° ‘ ° 9 

the feelings of the Italian people towards Hungary will be manifested 
and, with regard to Yugoslavia, “‘ the necessary moral, political, and 


nich. 


a economic conditions exist to-day for putting on a new basis the relations 
tries of the two countries.” 
Turning to Germany, the Duce said: ‘ An understanding exists 

r of between the two countries on certain problems, an understanding 

which was fixed in procés verbal duly signed. This vertical line between 
:ver- Berlin and Rome is not a dividing line; it is an axis around which 
ena all the European States who want peace may co-operate.’ With the 
ane agreement of July 11th an element of distrust had disappeared between 
ters Rome and Berlin. 
” After pointing out that Bolshevism was merely State super- 
nat capitalism carried to its most ferocious expression he turned to the 

question of the Mediterranean. “ Italy,” he said, “is an island which 
ther emerges from the Mediterranean. This sea is for Great Britain only a 
eign route, one of the many routes ; I should say a short cut, by which she 
3 is reaches more quickly her outlying territories. But .. . for Italy it 
soe is her very life. We have said it a thousand times and I say it again 
nal to-day, that we do not mean to threaten this route and do not propose 
eck to interrupt it, but we maintain, on the other hand, that our rights 

and vital interests should be respected.” 
sion There were no alternatives; the “reasoning brains” of the 
hat British Empire must realize that the fact was accomplished and 


her irrevocable. A bilateral conflict was unthinkable, and even more 
of unthinkable a conflict which from being bilateral would immediately 
become European. 

The only solution was then, a “‘ sincere, rapid and complete under- 
‘ies standing on the basis of the recognition of mutual interests.” If 
ich this were not possible, and if there should really be “ the idea of 
ald strangling the life of the Italian people in that sea, which is the sea 
of Rome, the whole people will immediately jump to its feet like one 
man, ready to fight with a decision which will have rare precedent 
to in history.” 
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November 2nd.—Signor Gayda, writing on the meaning of certain 
passages in the Duce’s speech, stated that its keynote was the “ problem 
of revision,” in the sense that all the political superstructure built up 
on the Treaty of Versailles and around the League had been scrapped. 
He declared that the action of the League had “ destroyed without 
any exception all the political and commercial treaties concluded by 
Italy with the sanctionist countries.” 

In mentioning the League he stated, as an aside, that Italy did 
not think of returning to it. 

November 3rd.—Authoritative opinion of the Duce’s speech was 
that it had been rightly interpreted “ in its spirit of peace and collabora- 
tion,” and a relaxation in the tension in relations with Great Britain 
was held to be imminent. 

It was complained, however, that the British Foreign Office did 
not appear to take into account the “ simple but fundamental fact ” 
that a refusal to recognize the Abyssinian Empire prevented “ any 
further negotiation for the Locarno Conference.” 


Japan. 


October 23rd.—The Prime Minister appointed two Cabinet com- 
missions to study proposals presented by the Ministers for War and 
Marine for the reform of national and local government machinery. 

The proposals included a reduction in the number of Cabinet posts 
and the establishment of a new Ministry without portfolio to work at 
the investigation and framing of national policies. 

October 30th.—The Foreign Office spokesman issued a statement, 
afterwards broadcast, regarding an incident at Keelung, Formosa 
in which three British bluejackets were involved. He said they had 
been placed in the police station because they were drunk and refused 
to pay a taxi driver. 

The British Ambassador stated that this version was quite at 
variance with the facts reported to the British authorities. The matter 
was, however, under re-examination. 


Latvia. 

October 21st.—The Government reduced substantially the import 
duties on many articles of consumption (including tea, coffee, rice, 
herrings, tobacco, chocolate, petrol and fancy goods) in order to prevent 
a rise in prices in consequence of the devaluation of the currency. 


League of Nations. 


October 23rd.—The Secretariat received a telegram from Haile 
Selassie passing on one from Wolde Sadik and Ras Imru (Regent and 
C.-in-C. respectively in Western Ethiopia) asking for help in the face 
of a projected Italian advance. 


New 


Zealand. . 
October 28th.—The Protection of British Shipping Bill passed bot! 
the House of Representatives and the Legislative Council. It em- 
powered the Government to impose restrictions on subsidized foreign 
shipping between New Zealand and Australia. 
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Palestine. 

October 22nd.—One British soldier was killed during operations 
in the district between the Nablus-Jenin road and the Jordan, during 
which British forces effected an encircling movement with a view to 
rounding up an Arab band or driving it out of the country. 

October 25th.—Fawzi Kawkji, the Syrian leader, who was under- 
stood to have been in command of the Arab band, was reported to have 
escaped across the frontier into Transjordan. 

October 29th.—The High Commissioner broadcast a statement on 
the improvement in the situation, and appealed for the help of all 
communities to make the work of the Royal Commission successful. 
He added that any talk of racial boycott would only be harmful, and 
pointed out that the proposals and the evidence which were submitted 
to the Commission would be in some measure the test of the political 
wisdom of those appearing before it. 

November 2nd.—The roth anniversary of the Balfour Declaration 
passed off without incident. The Arab Higher Committee had advised 
the people not to have the usual one-day strike. 

November 3rd.—Iraq Government’s statement re policy towards 
Palestine. (See Iraq). 


Poland. 
October 25th.—The Polish Telegraph Agency issued a statement 


that M. Papee, the Commissioner-General in Danzig, had returned 
there from Warsaw with instructions from the Government to submit 
to the Danzig Senate a statement regarding the latest developments 
in the Free City and to resume contact with the Senate for settling 
the difficulties which had arisen there. 

October 27th.—Attacks on Jewish students were reported from 
Lemberg, Vilna and Warsaw. 

November 2nd.—The Gazeta Polska, in an article on “ the activities 
of political adventurers ” in Danzig, stated that Nazi attacks on the 
persons and property of Polish residents had necessitated the inter- 
vention of M. Papée. Poles were reported to have been arrested and 
maltreated and their property destroyed, and the paper stated that 
the Polish Government had always defended, and were determined to 
continue to defend, the Polish Statute in Danzig. 

M. Papée was reported to have protested to the Senate, with a 
demand for an immediate investigation and the release of the arrested 
men. 


Portugal. 

October 23rd.—The Government severed diplomatic relations with 
the Madrid Government. 

Report re action of Portuguese vessel at Bata, Spanish Guinea. 
(See Spain). 

Government representative’s attitude in Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee. (See Great Britain). 

October 26th.—Government’s Note to the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee ve intervention by Russia, etc. (See Great Britain). 

October 27th.—The Government, in a further Note to the Non- 
Intervention Committee, declared that they had the right to withdraw 
from it at any moment, because the British Government had violated 
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the rules of procedure. They replied to the Madrid Government’s 
accusations against Portugal, submitted to the Committee on 
October gth, and attacked Great Britain for violating the rules of 
procedure by what the Note alleged to be the failure to verify the 
Spanish complaints before sponsoring them in the Committee. 

The allegations of Madrid were denied one by one, and the Spanish 
Government was accused of basing them on rumours spread from 
Lisbon by political enemies of the Portuguese Government. 

The text of the Note breaking off relations with Madrid was 
published. It charged the Spanish Government with a breach of 
diplomatic procedure by making its Note of September 15th to Portugal 
known to the League, the foreign press, and the Non-Intervention 
Committee before Portugal had the opportunity to reply to the 
accusations made in it. 

Further, there were frequent violations of the Portuguese diplomatic 
bag by workers’ committees, and molestation of Portuguese diplomatic 
officials. 

October 28th.—Two Portuguese Notes to the Chairman of the Non- 
Intervention Committee were published, in London, as well as Lisbon. 
The first stated that the Spanish accusations referred to dates prior to 
the signing of the Agreement by Portugal, but that in any case they 
were untrue. 

The second was a reply to the Russian accusations and declared 
categorically that the civil war was the outcome of Soviet influence 
in Spanish affairs. Russia had been preparing the revolution methodi- 
cally ; its early violent outburst provoked the nationalist reaction. 

The course of Soviet interference was traced in detail, beginning 
with the decision taken by the Comintern on February 27th to send 
Bela Kun and Losovski to Spain. They were to effect ro distinct 
aims, including forcing the resignation of Sefior Zamora, forming a 
Government of workers and peasants, the confiscation of property, 
destruction of the bourgeois parties, the formation of a workers’ militia 
and a Red Army, and the provocation of war against Portugal, as an 
experiment of revolutionary war. 

Bela Kun, with several co-workers, had arrived in Barcelona in 
March, and Russian arms at once began to arrive “in abundant 
quantities.” 

The Note concluded by stating that the Spanish war was an 
international war, and at the stage now reached more useful to Com- 
munism than many shipments of arms would be a political change 
brought about in Portugal so as to render vulnerable the rearguard 
of the whole Spanish Army. 

It also declared that the Soviet Ambassador attended the Cabinet 
meetings in Madrid and dominated the Government, while Consul 
Avscenko dominated the Government of Barcelona. 


Rumania. 

October 27th.—The King, accompanied by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, left for Prague on an official visit. 

November 3rd.—The Chiefs of the General Staffs of the Greek, 
Turkish and Yugoslav Armies arrived in Bucarest to confer with the 
Rumanian General Staff. 
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Pr October 21st.—Severe fighting on the Navas del Rey road resulted 
in Government forces, which were attempting to encircle Chapineria, 
being driven back with heavy loss. A Government attempt to retake 
IIlescas was also defeated. 

Further large bodies of troops from Morocco were landed at 
Algeciras. 

A Committee of Investigation appointed by “the National 
Government at Burgos,” issued a preliminary report on atrocities 
committed in Southern Spain in July and August by the Communist 
forces of the Madrid Government. The report was published in 
English in London. 

All the prisoners held by the Government forces at Cartagena, 
numbering some 200, were shot as a reprisal for insurgent air attacks 
the previous day, when six aeroplanes had dropped 30 or 40 bombs. 

Sefior del Vayo issued a further urgent call for the defence of 
Madrid, declaring that victory was certain provided that every man 
and woman were willing to make the maximum of effort. 

It must be realized, he said, that to capture the capital the in- 
surgents would spare no effort or brutality. “* It is a matter of hours,” 
he added, “*‘ each worker, each free citizen of Madrid, must know how 
to save his life in the trenches rather than die ignominiously, executed 
because he failed to fight in time.” 

The Finance Ministry announced that overdue acceptance credits 
for foreign trade, totalling some {£2,500,000, would now be paid. (Most 
of them concerned trade with Britain). 

Navalcarnero was captured by the insurgents, leaving the road to 


Madrid, from the south-west, open. The capital itself was bombarded 
by aircraft and artillery. 

Serious differences were reported to have arisen between Sefior 
Caballero and Sefior Prieto (the Minister of Marine), as to the advisa- 
bility of attempting to defend Madrid. The Prime Minister was believed 
to be in favour of defending it to the last. 

According to reports from Portuguese sources, crowds numbering 


“ec 


many thousands marched to the Ministry of War shouting “ Surrender 


and avoid further bloodshed.” 

The commander of the insurgents’ air forces, speaking to the 
foreign press at Salamanca, said the chief danger of the war leading 
to international trouble was from Russia, since Russian material was 
pouring into Barcelona. 

October 22nd.—At Malaga the Red Militia were reported to have 
shot large numbers of persons believed to sympathize with the in- 
surgents, following an air attack on the city and on the Government 
warships in the harbour. 

President Azafia was installed in the Parliament building in 
Barcelona with his staff. Several other Ministers also arrived in 
the city. 

The main insurgent advance on Madrid was reported to be along 
the main road from Valmojado through Navalcarnero. North-west 
of Madrid two columns captured Las Navas del Marqués and claimed 
to have outflanked Peguerinos, important positions on the way to 
El Escorial. 

October 23rd.—Changes were announced in the high command 
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of the Army, and the Militia regiments were incorporated in the Regula 
Forces. 

The Government issued a Note, through the Embassies in Londgy 
and elsewhere, alleging that on October 20th the German Warship 
Deutschland had sailed for Malaga and Valencia, and that 15 Germay 
submarines had crossed the Straits of Gibraltar on the night oj 
October 1g9th-20th. Further, 160 youths had arrived at Seville op 
October 8th in a German ship, with 12 anti-aircraft guns, and had left 
for the insurgent front. 

A second Note was also issued stating that the Spanish Embassy 
in Paris had been informed by the Quai d’Orsay that a telegram had 
been received from the French Commissioner in the Cameroons re. 
porting that on October 14th the Portuguese vessel Ciudad de Macav, 
painted to represent a German vessel whose arrival the German Cons! 
had announced, had appeared at Bata, Spanish Guinea, and had fired 
on and sunk the Spanish vessel Fernando Po. 

Insurgent aeroplanes claimed to have destroyed two smill 
dirigibles, found on the Getafe aerodrome near Madrid. 


October 24th.—Insurgent successes south of Madrid were reported 
to have led to their artillery commanding the railway to Aranjuez 

Aircraft flew over the capital dropping leaflets announcing its early 
liberation and warning malefactors of the retribution awaiting them 
in case of outrages against the civil population. 


October 25th.—The Government replied to the British Goven- 
ment’s appeal regarding hostages by stating that no hostages were 
held in Madrid. The political prisoners, numbering 14,000, had been 
arrested because they intervened directly in the rebellion, or because 
they were hostile to the Republic, or related to adversaries of the 
régime. Their liberation would not only give fresh impetus to the 
revolt, but would entail risks for their personal safety. 

The idea that the “‘ noble people of Madrid harboured thoughts of 
collective revenge” was repudiated strongly, and the Note went on 
to say that the sense of justice of the Spanish people was exasperated 
by the fact that even after the signature of the non-intervention 
agreement the insurgents should continue to receive armed help, 
“given with such cynical impudence that over the capital are flying 
at the present moment foreign machines of German and Italian make 
landed in Spain only six days ago.” 

This exasperation was increased by the fact that in the period 
before the signing of the pact the Government had been deprived of 
the right to purchase arms, and the Note expressed the conviction that 
the British Government would do an immense service to hurnanity by 
using their full influence to end such an intolerable state of affairs. 

October 26th.—A pact of unity and friendship wes stated to have 
been established between the Socialists and the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
organizations in Catalonia, with a view to effecting ‘‘ the unity of the 
workers in a single syndical organization.” 

Severe fighting was reported from Tardiente, the base from which 
the Government forces were conducting the attack against Huesca. 

Communication to Ambassador in London by British Foreign 
Secretary. (See Great Britain). 
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Five foreigners, of whom three’were British, were reported to have 
been captured on the Madrid front by the insurgents, but they were 
set at provisional liberty. 

The Madrid papers, Politica, Claridad and El Sol all criticized the 
British Government’s action in appealing for an exchange of hostages 
describing the intervention as impertinent, and asking why Mr. Eden 
had not protested when the mass executions occurred at Badajoz. 

Insurgent forces were reported to be in control of the whole oi 
Spanish Guinea. 

October 27th.—Government aircraft bombed Talavera, the field 

air base of the insurgents, and claimed to have destroyed at least 
15 machines of German or Italian make. 
' Among the messages, reproduced in the press and through procla- 
mations and wireless appeals, calling upon the people of Madrid to 
resist to the end was one from the Soviet Ambassador. He recalled 
how the disciplined will of Russian democracy had overcome all 
obstacles, and said it was now for Madrid to emulate Petrograd. 

In the south the insurgents advanced to within 15 miles of Madrid, 
capturing Torrejon de la Calzada. 

Heavy fighting occurred south-east of Cordoba, ending in a 
Government defeat. 

The Government issued, through the Embassy in Paris, a state- 
ment to the effect that there was “ reason to believe that the Italians, 
who are now the real masters of the Balearic Islands, are preparing an 
ittack against Barcelona and the Catalan coast.” 

It alleged that a large force of Italian infantry had been landed in 
Majorca, and that 112 Italian bomber and fighter aircraft were also 
there. The Italians were also fortifying the Islands and had eight 
complete anti-aircraft batteries there. 

Government aircraft bombed Seville, Caceres, and Granada, 
without meeting opposition. 

October 29th.—Heavy fighting was reported from Huesca, and 
Tardiente was stated to be threatened by insurgent forces from 
Saragossa. 

Sefior Caballero issued a proclamation announcing a general 
offensive against the insurgent positions south of Madrid. He declared 
that the decisive hour had come to free the capital from the Fascist 
claws, and that there must be no further retreat. The lives of prisoners 
must be spared. 

Government forces from Aranjuez attacked Sesena, which they 
captured. Another column captured Algodor, a railway junction near 
Toledo, and the combined advance restored the Government control 
of the railway to Valencia and Alicante. 

Insurgent headquarters in the south broadcast a statement that 
during the fighting that day the prisoners taken included 300 Russians. 
North-west of Madrid the insurgents captured and set fire to Peguerinos, 
after five days’ fighting. 

October 30th.—Insurgent headquarters also stated that in the 
counter-attack near Madrid the Government forces had been supported 
by at least 40 tanks of Russian manufacture, and that 13 of them 


had been captured or destroyed. ' 
Reports from the French frontier stated that three insurgent 
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warships were attempting to land troops at a place 75 miles north-eas; 
of Barcelona. 

Several people were killed in Madrid by bombs from an insurgen 
aeroplane, and Getafe was also raided, over 40 people being killed. 

Seville was bombed by Government aircraft. 

October 31st.—Insurgent aircraft again flew over Madrid, byt 
dropped no bombs. South of the city the insurgents were reported to 
be taking the offensive again, the Government counter-attack having 
exhausted itself. 

November 1st.—The insurgents claimed to have advanced to 4 
depth of six miles in the sector between Illescas and Navalcarnero 
capturing two villages. 

In the north, Basques forces captured Mondragon, and Huesca 
was reported to be hard pressed. 

It was learnt that Andorra had been occupied early in October 
by French Gardes Mobiles, by invitation of the Council General. (The 
Council, by 12 votes to 11, had decided to request French forces to 
keep order at the Spanish frontier). 

The Spanish authorities at Seo de Urgel accordingly sealed the 
frontier. (The Spanish Co-Prince, the Bishop of Urgel, had dis. 
appeared soon after the outbreak of the Civil war, and the French 
Co-Prince was therefore left with the sole authority). 

November 2nd.—A regional Government, largely autonomous, was 
stated to have been formed in part of Aragon, with the seat of gover- 
ment at Fraga. The Presidents of the Republic and of Catalonia both 
approved the step. 

A reshuffle was understood to be taking place in the Madrid 
Cabinet with a view to the inclusion of four members of the C.N.T. 

Insurgent troops claimed the capture of Villamantilla and three 
other villages west and south-west of Madrid, bringing them within 
ten miles of the city. Four Russian tanks were captured. 

November 3rd.—The leaders of the C.N.T. were understood to be 
claiming four portfolios in the Cabinet, and negotiations were stated 
to be on foot for them to take over those of Justice, Commerce, Industry, 
and the Medical Service. 

The Barcelona organ of the Anarcho-Syndicalists (C.N.T. and 
F.A.I.) Solidaridad Obrero, stated that the only way to save the situation 
was to deliver the country’s destinies into the hands of the workers, 
and complained that “ political personages ’’ had been obstinate in 
trying to prevent the workers from directing the organism of the 
country. 


Switzerland. 


November 3rd.—The Federal Council adopted a decree ordering 
the confiscation of all Communist and revolutionary literature, in- 
cluding all anti-militarist and anti-religious pamphlets, etc. 

The organization ‘“‘ Red Help” was to abstain from political 
activity and submit to drastic control, on pain of suppression. 


Turkey. 
October 25th.—Reports from the Bosphorus showed that 12 Soviet 


vessels had passed there since October 1st, which were believed to be 
carrying war materials as well as food supplies, etc., for Spain. Their 
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lestinations had been declared, at the sanitary station at the head of 

Bosphorus, as Hamburg, Mexico, London, New York, and other 

s, but some had already returned within 16 or 20 days. 

October 28th.—The Prime Minister, speaking at a dinner in honour 

Yugoslavia, said M. Stoyadinovitch had come to Turkey at a moment 

vhen the countries of the Balkan Entente presented, in a troubled 
vorld, a spectacle of calm and fraternity. Though collective security 
remained the only remedy against international disquiet, it could only 
function normally if it was organized by regions. 

The regional pact made between the Balkan allies was therefore 
at once a contribution to regional and to general peace. 

M. Stoyadinovitch said the two countries were “ united by the 
same fundamental ideas and the same interests.” 


U.S.A. 
October 30th.—-A shipping strike began along the entire Pacific 


coast. 
November 2nd.—The shipping strike extended to the Atlantic 
coast ports. 

November 3rd.—The Presidential Election was held and resulted 
in Mr. Roosevelt being re-elected by a large majority over the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Landon. 

It was estimated that 45 million people voted. The Elections 
were also held for the House of Representatives and for one-third of 
the members of the Senate. 

The Administration sent a Note to the Australian Government 
which was understood to convey a friendly suggestion that the time 
had come when “ discrimination’? by Australia against American 


goods might be abandoned. 


U.S.S.R. 


October 22nd.—A steamer left Leningrad with foodstuffs for Spain. 
It was the fifth sent to the help of the Spanish Government. 

October 23rd.—Declaration by the Ambassador in London before 
the Non-Intervention Committee. (See Great Britain). 

October 24th.—Meetings were held in many factories and passed 
resolutions endorsing the “ firm stand’ made by the Ambassador in 
London. Munition factories also passed resolutions demanding that 
Fascist intervention in Spain be stopped, and declaring that the struggle 
was not a private matter for Spaniards, but a common cause for 
progressive humanity the whole world over. 

October 25th.—Reports re Soviet vessels passing through the 
Bosphorus with war material. (See Turkey). 

October 28th.—Detailed charges against Russia by Portuguese 
Government. (See Portugal). 


Vatican City. 

October 27th.—The Osservatore Romano, in a political article, stated 
that “it is impossible to return to the idea of the Four-Power Pact 
because of the fundamental changes which have taken place in the 
European situation since 1933, and because of the necessity of con- 
sidering Poland in any new organization for stabilizing European 


relations.” 
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Yugoslavia. 
October 21st.—M. Tatarescu arrived in Belgrade. 
October 26th.—The Prime Minister left for Sofia, on his way to 


Turkey. 
I} 




























October 28th.—The Prime Minister in Angora. (See Turkey). 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS. pee 
__ 
1936. 
November 9th *Committee on Agricultural Work (I.L.0.) | Geneva 
November oth *Council of the International Confeder- 
ation of Intellectual Workers . Geneva 
November 11th Meeting of representatives of Austria, 
Hungary and Italy * ad .-, Vienna THE 
; THE 
November 12th *Seventy-seventh Session of the Governing 
Body (I.L.0O.) _ .... ee ads ... Geneva 
November 16th *Meeting of Experts on Social Insurance 
(I.L.O.) .... Se ee . Geneva 
November roth-17th *Migration Committee (I.L.0.) .. Geneva Fort 
November 18th *Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees (I.L.O.) ; ' Geneva 
CHI 
November 23rd *Permanent Central Opium Board . Geneva 
November 29th .. Seventeenth Extraordinary All-Union 
Congress of Soviets = ... Moscow 
December st ... Pan-American Conference on Peace 
Machinery . Buenos 
Aires 
December 4th . “Financial Committee s ... Geneva 
December 7th *Committee to Study the Application of 
the Principles of the Covenant .. Geneva 
December 28th ... International Congress on Technical 
Education. Rome 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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Pvinted in Great Britain by Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Lid. 
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